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offered: genuine floating island in Xochimilco recently acquired by MTM’s 





own escapists to the most valuable of our far-flung cohorts 





the biggest subscription bagger. 


ms 





Be Pre a Oe 


you get: TITLE to the island permitting you to own 
your own house there and send the rest of us floating 
slsewhere if you like. 


Eligible to enter contest: runners-up in our trip-to-Mexico 

ompetition, inspired by Postman Spaw of Austin, Tex., Send your checks and subs to: 
i announced in March. All contestants who roll up MTM Circulation Contest 
or more subscriptions are automatically on the list for Atenas 42-601 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


Sunday 11 _ The Feria del Hogar 
} Fair) will continue in the 


Fair in capital Toluca. Agricultural, 
industrial, artistic and historic ex- 
hibits. Festivities include contests, 
concerts, plays, regional dances, etc. 


Monday 5 —- Anniversary of Battle of 

Puebla, May 5, 1867 when Mexican 
forces under General Zaragoza 
defeated the troops of Maximilian. 
Celebrations throughout Republic, 
_but particularly on the scene of the 
battle in the city of Puebla. 


Thursday 8 _. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 


(See Music) 


fsturday 10 _ Mother’s Day. (See 
photo page 10.) 
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fiestas & spectacles 


Tuxtepec, Oaxaca, May 1-5. This tropical 
town on the Papaloapan River was the 
birthplace of Porfirio Diaz, whose 30-year 
reign as president of Mexico was brought 
to an end by the Revolution of 1910. 
Commercial fair and regional folk dances. 


Zacualtipain, Hidalgo, May 1-6. Commercial 
fair, with products of the region. Jari- 
peos, horse races, popular dances and 
sporting events. 


Conkal, Yucatén, May 1-8. A colonial village 
near Mérida, Conkal is the scene of a 
traditional religious fiesta during this 
week. 


Nogales, Sonora, May 3-5. Flower festival, 
including parade of allegorical cars ad- 
orned with spring blossoms. U.S. civic 
organizations usually participate in the 
carnival-like festivities, which include 
election of a queen, battles of flowers, etc. 


Gémez Palaclo, Durango, May 38-15. May 
fiestas start here with a popular fair. 
Natives of the region dance the famous 
“Plumas” and “El Arco’’, 


Palmillas, Tamaulipas, May 3-15. Traditional 
fiesta and popular fair beginning on Holy 
Cross Day. 


Santa Cruz de Atizapin, State of Mexico, 
May $. Holy Cross Day celebrated with 























the traditional dances of the 
‘‘Tecomates" and ‘‘Arrieros’’. 


‘*Pastores’’, 


Altotonga, Veracruz, May 5-6. Combination 
patriotic and folklore festival. 


Tepotzlin, Morelos, May 6. The fiesta of 
Ixcatepec, highlighted by a commercial 
fair, rodeos, and the Dance of the Chris- 
tians and Moors for which this town is 
especially noted. 


Tenabo, Campeche, May 8-15. One of the 
oldest colonial villages in the state. Re- 
gional dances and vaquerias highlight this 
religious celebration. 


Cardenas, San Luis Potosi, May 10-30. Spring 
festival lasts for 20 days. Huastecan 
songs and dances, serenades, open air 
concerts. 


Chimaltitin, Jalisco, May 12-17. Fiesta honor- 
ing San Pascual, patron saint of the 
town, and consisting principally of charro 
events, bullfights, horse races, cockfights, 
and dances featuring the Jarabe Tapatio. 


Salamanca, Guanajuato, May 15. Popular 
Fair with serenades, fireworks, and climb- 
ing a greased pole, on Ascension Thursday. 


Tixkokob, Yucatén, May 17-22. Traditional 
May festival, during which booths are set 
up around the colonial church, to sell the 
delicious antojitos of the region. Carnival 
attractions and tent theaters occupy the 
main park, and there are dances in the 
Municipal Palace. 








Ask the man who's been there 


et _" TAXCO, MEXICO 
TAKab Chas. and Quincy Nibb: 


Owners and Managers 


art 


Galeria Antenio Souza, Génova 61, 2nd floor. 
Exhibition of the Italian painter Bona, 
wife of the French writer André Pierre 
Mandiargues. Surrealist oils. 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas. In Alameda Park. 
A comprehensive showing of the works of 
the artist from Puebla, Desiderio Hernan- 
dez Xochitiotzin. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 39, 2nd floor. A 
selective show of contemporary French 
painting. 


Galerias Chapultepec, at the entrance of the 
Park near the monument to the Nifios 

















133 Air Conditioned Rooms and Suites... 
Excellent Food Continental Service Beautiful Kontiki Garden 


Fashion Shop-Beauty Salon-Barber Shop Swimming Pool with Purified Water 


Jonn J Harden, Managing Director 


Oinner Dancing on our Famous Starlight Roof 
Singles from $12 Dis. Doubles from $ 24 Dis. American Plan (With Meals) 
See your TRAVEL AGENT or our Mexico City Office which is located At Niza 44-A 
Telephone 28-71-64. 








Héroes. Works by the younger gener. 
ation, Paintings, ceramics, woodcuts, popu. 
lar art. 


Galeria Diego Rivera, Ignacio Mariscal 70. 
Permanent collection of this famous artist, 
Significant examples of all phases of his 
work are on sale. 


Instituto de Arte de México, Puebla 141 
Annual exhibition of Salon of Watercolor 
Artists. 


Jardin del Arte, Sullivan Park, behind the 
Monument to the Mother. Open-air exhi 
bition and sale of the work of the young 
artists from the National Institute of 
Mexican Youth. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plisticas, Palace 
of Fine Arts. Permanent exhibition of 
Pre-Columbian, Colonial, Modern and 
Contemporary Art. Murals by Rivera, Si 
queiros, Orozco and Tamayo. The rooms 
usually devoted to monthly shows are 
temporarily closed in preparation for the 
First Biennial Panamerican Exhibition of 
Painting, Engraving and Sculpture. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industriales Po- 
pulares, Av. Juarez 44. Permanent ex. 
hibit of folk art from all over the 
republic. Masks, toys, glass, ceramics 
woodwork, etc. The sale of these objects 
at reasonable prices contributes to the 
encouragement of the best standards in 
this field. 


music 


Symphonie Concerts. The Symphonic Orches- 
tra of the National University of Mexico 
presents its 2ist Season, each Sunday in 
May at 11:15 am in the Palace of Fine 
Arts. The following artists will partici- 
pate: conductors: José F. Vazquez (titu- 
lar director), Kurt Redel (Munich), Ad- 
mond Appia (Geneva), José Rodriguez 
Fraustro (Guanajuato); soloists; Michele 
Auclair (violinist), Robert Goldsan (pia- 
nist), Manuel Lépez Ramos (guitarist) 
Luis Garcia Renaut (cellist), Estela Le- 
chuga (pianist), Higinio Ruvalcaba (vio. 
linist), Holda Zepeda Novelo (pianist) 
For further information call 22-43-91. 


Youth Concerts. Thursday. May 8th at 9 
pm the last concert of this series for 
1958, presented by Manuel M. Ponce As 
sociaticn, under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, will take place in the 
Sala Ponce of the above. Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s opera for children, Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, will be presented as 
a concert. Aurora Woodrow, mezzo-sopra- 
no, soloist, with singers from the INBA 
Academy of Opera. under the direction 
of Salvador Ochoa 


theater 


The Girl on the Via Flaminia — Presented 
in English by the Players, A.C., Villalon- 
gin 32. Alfred Hayes’ adaptation of his 
own war novel about GI’s in Italy. Philip 
Schrager directs; Jenny Dowling and Mil- 
ton Bernstein star. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday at 8:30 pm. Watch the NEWS for 
special nights of foreign theater or cal! 
46-43-15 








ACAPULCD 


CAPULCO 


THE FIRST AND BEST 


mi Geome Restaurant and Bar 


31 Baths 
10 Kitchenettes (On the Ocean) Box 269 Te! 16- 





HOTEL 


A 


The most beoutiful spot under the sun 


tnjoy Acapulco’s most beautiful 
swimming pool 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATION OFFICE 
BALDERAS 36-3 phones: 21-80-98, 21-08-69 
or at your local travel agent 








LAS HAMACAS 


Acapulco’s most beautiful 
beach resort hotel 














Escuela de Cocottes — Amront and Gerbidon's 
French farce, adapted by Carlos Leén and 
A. Haro Oliva. Ricardo Mondragén di- 
rects a large cast headed by Nadia Haro 
Oliva, Luis Beristain and Carmen Salas. 
Teatro Arlequin, Villalongin 25. 35-31-62. 
Daily 7 and 9:45; Sundays at 5 and 8 pm. 


intermezzeo — The Rita Macedo-Ernesto Alon 
so group continues with Giradoux’s fine 
play, translated into Spanish by Julia Guz- 
man, Victor Urruchua directs. Teatro Sul- 
livan, Sullivan 25. 46-07-72. Daily at 8:30: 
Saturdays and Sundays at 5 and 8 pm. 


La Esfinge se Llama Cordelia — Dramatic job 
by the Mexican Federico S. Inclan. Pilar 
Crespo, José Galvez and Manuel Zozoya in 
the leading roles, directed by Virgilio Ma- 
riel. Teatro del Caballito, Rosales 26. 
21-16-50. Daily 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm. 


La Llerona. — The Mexican legend of ‘‘The 
Weeping Woman" presented al fresco in 
the lovely old Plaza de Chimalistac in 
San Angel. The version by Carmen Tos- 
cano is presented by the Popular Theater 
Department of the Institute of Fine Arts, 
under the direction of Fernando Wagner. 
Costumes and scenery by Antonio Lépez 
Mancera, choreography Ana Mérida, and 
music by Carlos Jiménez Mabarak. Daily 
except Monday at 8 pm. For information 
and reservations call 19-01-80, Departamen- 
to de Teatro. 


La Vida con Pap& — Lindsay and Crouse’s 
perennial Life with Father in a translation 
by Rafael Gutiérrez and Manolo Fabregas 
—who produces and directs as well as stars, 
supported by Mala Gatica and Anabel Gu- 
tiérrez, Teatro de los Insurgentes, Insur- 
gentes 1587. 24-58-91. Daily at 8:30; Sat- 
urdays 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays at 5 and 
8 pm. 


Los Suefios Encendidos — One of those rare 
comedies to which you can take your 
family, this first work by the young Mex- 
ican Luis Moreno Is directed by Fernando 
Wagner. Magda Guzman, Andrea Palma 
and Lola Tinoco play the leading roles. 
Teatro Judrez, Av. Oaxaca 58. 35-04-64. 
Daily 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


Miércoles de Ceniza — Revival of the religious 
drama by the popular local dramatist Luis 
G. Basurto. Ricardo Mondragén directs, 
Ofelia Guilmain stars, supported by Car- 
los Navarro, Ramén Gay and Luz Maria 
Nifiez. Teatro Fabregas, Donceles 24. 
18-39-60. Daily 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm. 


Mujercitas — Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Women 
in a Spanish version by Landeta and Car- 








In Oaaaca 


hotel Victoria 


in a prominent location 
with a panoramic view 
of the valley and the 
beautiful city of Oaxaca 


all the modern comfort: 


75 rooms with private bath 
and telephone, 

bungalows; 

terraces, gardens, 

restaurant, bar, 

swimming pool, 

gift shop 
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dona who also direct. The cast includes 
Alma Rosa Aguirre, Elsa Cardenas, Silvia 
Sudrez, Freddy Fernandez and Humberto 
Almazdn. Teatro del Bosque, in back of 
the National Auditorium on Paseo de la 
Reforma, 20-88-38. Daily at 8; Saturdays 
7:15 and 9:45; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


Trébol de Muerte — An English psychological 
drama about three old maids, magnificent- 
ly played by Dofia Prudencia Griffell, Ma- 
ria Douglas and Maria Teresa Rivas. Trans- 
lated by E. Canale; directed by José de 
J.‘ Aceves and Antonio Arces. Teatro Ar- 
cos Caracol, Av. Chapultepec 409. 14-46-12. 
Daily 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 








Fore ost in ACAPULCO 


Hotel 


CLUB de PESCA 


Our United States Offices: UTELL ASSOCIATES 


55 E. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
Financial 6-2979 
Teletype CG 1513 


FOR RESERVATIONS, see your Travel Agent or address Hamburgo 108, Office 101, México City 
Mr. Miguel Guajardo, Owner. 


80 Boylston St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Liberty 2-20-36 
Twx: BS 825 


Essex House 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-298! 
Teletype NY 1-3076 


Completely Air Conditioned 


Our West Coast Office 
Reservations and Information 
9441 Wilshire Blvd. Suite 404 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Tel: CRestview 6-6611 


Chamber of Commerce 
Building 

Phone Franklin 9-833! 
Miami 32, Florida 








sports 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Pera 77. Fights 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9 pm. 
Prelims and a main event, Check papers 
for details. El Toluco, contender for the 
world’s bantam weight title, may fight 
during May in the El Toreo bullring. 


Baseball — Social Security Stadium, Ay. 
Cuauhtémoc and Calz. Obrero Mundial. 
Season of Class AA Mexican League begins 
this month. Night games Thursday and 
Friday, morning games Saturday and Sun. 
day. See the sports pages for further in. 
formation, 


Cycling — Elimination races in preparation 
for the Central American Games. At the 
Velédromo, Check papers for dates and 
times. 


Football (American) — High School and 
Junior College games at University City 
Stadium, Campo Israelita and the Militar. 
ized Academy. Saturday afternoons and 
Sunday mornings. 


Football (Soccer) — International series 
Thursday nights and Sunday mornings, 
University City Stadium. Further infor. 
mation in the local press . © 


Swimming — Elimination tests to decide 
which team will repesent Mexico in the 
Central American Games. At the Chapul- 
tepec Sports Club on Paseo de la Reforma 


horses 


Charros — Every Sunday morning there are 
Mexican style rodeos at the Rancho La 
Tapatia, Calz. de los Pinos; Rancho Gran. 
de de la Villa below the statue of the 
Green Indians on the Laredo Highway; 
and the Rancho el Hormiguero, Calz. de 
la Villa. 


Racing — Hipdédromo de las Américas, Lomas 
de Sotelo, D. F. Three classics this month. 
Sunday May 4: Mexican Derby, for 3-year- 
olds, 100,000 peso added purse. 1 and 1/8 
miles; Sunday 18: Handicap of the Ameri- 
cas, 150,000 pesos added purse for 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 and 5/16 miles; Sunday 25: 
Debutante Classic for 2-year-old fillies 
born in Mexico, 30,000-peso added purse, 
4 furlongs. 


bullfights 


Plaza El Toreo, Cuatro Caminos, After May 
11 and until October the Novillero season 
—in which aspirants to the full rank of 
matador will kill slightly smaller animals 
than in the professional season. Never- 
theless, because these boys are going all 
out to attain professional status, some 
good fights will be seen and considerable 
bravery. Aficionados enjoy these oppor- 
tunities to watch and detect future greats. 

Also the Plaza Monumental, shuttered 
for so long. has just reopened for a season 
of novilladas, which will start every 
Sunday at 4 pm. 





NIGHT LIFE AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Places to see authentic native dan- 
ces while wining and dining include: 


El Eco, Sullivan 43. Every Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday night the Folk 
Dance group directed by Hermilo 
Campos will present regional 
dances, such as those of the Chamu- 
las, Chiapanecos and Otomies, the 
Veracruz bamba, etc. Tel. 16-67-28. 


Hotel Cortés, Hidalgo 85. Has a Mexican 
fiesta every Saturday night from 8 
pm. Tel. 10-15-56. 


Hotel Vasco de Quiroga, J.ondres 15. Mex- 
ican native dances every Friday at 
9 pm. Restaurant and bar service 
from 6:30 pm to midnight. Tickets 
15 pesos. For reservations and in- 
formation call 25-09-20. 


Hotel Las Hamacas, Acapulco. This hotel’s 
nightclub, Los Cocoteros, puts on a 
floorshow of Indian and regional 
dances every night at 11:15. 


Hotel Casino de la Selva, Cuernavaca, will 
present every Saturday and Sunday 
night in May Javier de Leén’s Aztec 
and Mayan Ballet, as well as the 
Flying Indians of Espinal, Veracruz. 
(See page 11.) 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
@ IN COMING MONTHS 


Corpus Christi Day, June 5 __ Special Cele- 
brations throughout the Republic, 


The new 


but especially in the Federal District 
and in Papantla, Veracruz, (See 
pages 10 and 11.) 


Art. The first Biennial Inter-Amer- 
ican Exhibition of Painting and 
Engraving will take place from 
June 6 - August 20, under the au- 
spices of National Institute of Fine 
Arts, the Dept. of Education, and 
the National Museum of Plastic 
Arts. Some 60 artists from this 
hemisphere each will present two 
works, at the Palace of Fine Arts. 
At the same time there will be 
posthumous exhibits of the work of 
Orozco and Rivera, and 30 canvas- 
ses by the Brazilian artist Candido 
Portinari will be on display in the 
Palace’s Sala de Amistad Interna- 
cional, 


Dance — In June, presentation of the 
National Ballet of Canada at Bellas 
Artes, (See page 21.) 

In July, the Institute of Fine Arts 
will inaugurate its 1958 Season of 
Mexican Dance. (See page 21.) 

In October the First Pan American 
Dance Festival will be presented at 
the Palace of Fines Arts. 


Music __ In July the State Government 

of Durango will put on an Interna- 
tional Festival of Music in the State 
capital. 
From April 1-June 30, the First Con- 
cert of Pianistic Perfection will take 
place at the Palace of Fine Arts, 
under the direction of Bernard 
Flavigny. 


at the new PALACIO DE HIERRO 


SALAMANCA No. 74 
in front of the 


parking /ot at 
your service. 
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DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and_ costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 711 
Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 








HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clopp 

Best in food. service ond comfort 

Reasonable Rates 
Guerrero 


Toxco 
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closer to your home 


The new 


Sanborns 


Unit 
e RESTAURANT 
e@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
e SODA FOUNTAIN sae 
e CANDY 
e GIFTS 
oe PASTRY 
e TOBACCOS 


With tl 


The new Sanborns’ unit 7 








CHEE, TANKS 


...-We enjoy MTM a great deal. It 
comes to the offices of “The Trenton- 
ian” every so often, and I manage to 
swipe it before the other vultures get 
their hands on it. 


Sol Weinstein, 
Trenton, N. J. 


...Your highly personable magazine is 
like a fresh breeze in the field of 
travel literature...As one who has 
explored Mexico as much as any other 
traveled American, I have sometimes 
felt impelled to send along something 





april sweepstakes 
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THE EXECUTIVE in Charge of ‘Shoeshines makes 
the draw while other staff members supervise. 


Prizes 


. Original map. 

. Original cover. 

. Original drawing. 

. DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO 
by Federico Sanchez Fogarty. 

. MY STOVE IS MY CASTLE 
by Rosa, Marquesa de Castellar. 

7. Subscription. 

8. Subscription. 

9. Subscription. 

Booby Prize: Vlady Himself.* 


Winners 


Mab Harrison, Palestine, Texas 
Robert Fagan, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Grace Hohe, Chicago, Ill. 

Jacquelyn Rogers, Montgomery, Ala. 
Carl Ostrander, Winslow, Wash. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Eisenhauer 

Rio Grande City, Texas. 

Dr. L.L. Click, Austin, Texas 

Mrs. Frank Sckewitzer, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Mrs. Charles Weston, Northbrook, II!. 
Dr. Harry Cohen, N.Y.C. 


* Who will write to Dr. Cohen about his 
disposition. 


é 


a 





I’ve written, but golly-gee!, with that 
capable editorial staff you've got, along 
with the sparkling art talent, I'd say 
you were about as self-sufficient as 
“Holiday” magazine considers itself 
to be. 

Aida Thompson, 

El Paso, Texas. 


...-But like most magazines we are 
always looking for fresh outside talent. 
Some of our best articles have come 
from readers, and art, too—see pp 22 
and 23. 


MT ON CAMPUS 


...The boys at the University of Texas 
are putting on their “This is Mexico 
Week” on the Campus beginning on 
Wednesday of this week. They have 
the professors helping them give talks 
—they have some 10 stores on the 
Drag with copies of your mag, posters, 
pamphlets, pots and stuff from Mex: 
ico. 

Kathleen Voigt, 

San Antonio, Texas 


Vol.1V, No. 5, May 1958 


AND ELSEWHERE 


...MTM is also being read in San 
Quentin, whose Librarian has sent us 
some handsome bookmarkers with the 
name of his institution prominently dis. 
played. 


STUDENT QUARTERS 


..-Where do girl students live in Mex. 
ico? Is there a place like a YWCA? Or 
student homes for girls? 


Anita Nef, 
Colén, Panama 


...Mr. and Mrs. Roberto Cuba Jones 
have rooms for students from all over 
the world as part of their many inter. 
cultural activities, aimed especially at 
bringing a closer understanding be. 
tween the U.S. and Latin America. 
Readers who want to contribute to this 
cause can order their subscriptions to 
MTM via the Joneses, Chilpancingo 23, 
México 11, D. F. 
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William H. Taylor, much liked long 
time resident of Mexico City and out- 
standing in the American business 
community here for several exception- 
al reasons, died last month in New 
York; by his own hand. 

A truly intelligent and sensitive man, 
Taylor was also a valuable citizen, 
which in the context of this picture 
means he contributed productive 
thought, as well as time and money, to 
the key civic job facing Americans in 
Mexico: the constant re-establishment 
and strengthening of friendliness be- 
tween Mexico and the U.S., or at least 
between the two peoples. 


At the time of his death Bill was 
working on, or anyway dreaming of, 
one of the finest ideas we’ve heard of. 
He wanted to set up an organization 
of retired scientists, technicians, etc., 
who in return for enjoying the lovely 
climate and landscape of Mexico would 
contribute some of their services to 
whatever public or private outfit 
wanted to buy same, at a cost-plus fee. 

So far as we know, the idea did not 
get beyond the dream-and-conversation 
stages, but it is a pretty good portrait 
of what sort of man Bill was, and how 
his mind worked. (Incidentally it ought 
to be done). 

How is it possible that someone full 
of human understanding would find 
himself so discouraged as to take his 
own life? Precisely. The world nowa- 
days isn’t really so very open to cre- 
ativeness and kindness as Number One 
objectives, and the business world, 
especially, demands other things first. 
Things that shape men who, in the 
long run, may be very “successful” 
indeed but don’t measure up so very 
well in the true success that Bill achiev- 
ed; he died needed and will be 
remembered with much affection by 
MTM among many other organizations 
and individuals in his debt. 

Having completed three years of 
publication, which we think is pretty 
good for an outfit that started out with 
no capital at all except the goodwill of 
people like Taylor, we thought we 
ought to strike the onwards and up- 
wards note. For some time past we’ve 
been struggling to improve our coat, 
giving it more glitter and glaze or any- 


way lasting powers; and more color; 
and add pages. All of which—one at a 
time—are almost within our reach via 
upped subscriptions and charming, but 
relentless, advertising sales scouts. We 
don’t know exactly which of these 
things we’ll be able to do first, but 
we're aiming principally at more pages, 
as there seems to be much that read- 
ers want that we can’t fit in. For 
instance, more financial and business 
information, and more detail about 
more places, 

In this issue we think we’ve given 
you extra quality in these respects, 
though not yet extra space, so sorry. 
The business piece by John Ryan tells 
a story we’ve been wanting to tell for 
a long time: how the Bank of Mexico 
works. It is an amazing institution, 
roughly comparable to the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve, with a few Foundations 
for Research and finance companies 
thrown in. We haven’t the space to 
tell the story as fully as it ought to be 
told, but guarantee you that, if you do 
study what this outfit is and how it 
works, you will thereby get a better 
shortcut to what modern Mexico is all 
about, how it ticks and where it’s 
going, than any other we know. 


—<LPP% 


At the other extreme (and yet simi- 
lar) is our middle of the book report 
by Juan Rulfo on the Papaloapan 
River Project, tandem with Cora Van 
Millingen’s map of the region. Rulfo, 
as all Spanish-speaking people are like- 
ly to know, is one of Mexico’s talented 
this-generation novelists; and Miss 
Van Millingen is an English artist who 
wanders around mapping off-the-beaten 
paths, and how! The beauty about the 
Rulfo piece is that he himself worked 
on the project, and so knows from the 
skin inwards what it is like to be on 
this kind of job, and what the job it- 
self entails; an impressive, almost in- 
credible outlay of manpower—and ded- 
ication—to make bridges, cultural, 
too, between this century and the 
beautiful, romantic, isolated, and un- 
productive prehistory, in which many 
Indian peoples live. 





Spring springs eternal, which may 
be the main reason why love is sup- 
posed to do the same thing. And, 
considering that everybody loves 
lovers, it is natural that we should 
feel a special affection for birds at this 
time of the year. But, as so often 
happens with affairs of the heart, our 
kindly sentiment was recently put to a 
hard test. 

It happened this way: At the front 
door of our house, which faces a small 
garden, we have kept a door mat as 
hopeful proof against dusty intruders. 
The mat is made of some kind of 
vegetable fiber, into which the weaver 
wove, with green threads, the word 
“WELCOME”. A few days ago, we 
noticed that the word was slowly 
disappearing. Poor dye-stuff, we 
thought. 

Later on, while doing some close- 
range bird-watching with our binocu- 
lars, being ourself near-sighted in all 
respects, we were surprised to see that 
a number of determined nest-builders 
were pulling out the green threads and 
flying off with them for the, presum- 
ably, age-old purpose. 

Our first annoyance was quickly 
overcome by the awareness of so gentle 
a destructive motive. Imagine mere 
birds providing the realest of welcomes 
for their ugly offspring. Beside, it 
ocurred to us that the welcome of our 
door mat was, to begin with, accidental 
and euphemistic, the birds being wel- 
come to it. 

Angus 





We find ourselves at a loss to print 
even .01 percent of the interesting let- 
ters we’ve been getting. Of course, 
we’re still purring in the midst of our 
garden of orchids and other bouquets, 
it being one of the big satisfactions of 
this staff that so many people seem 
to like us so well. In the midst of purrs 
we got one very loud and angry snarl, 
from a reader who strongly disapprov- 
es of the sexy pictures that went with 
our report on Night-Life. Well, but. If 
you don’t like rowboats, as famous 
pschoanalyst Dr. Otto Rank once said 
to a distressed patient, “It’s simple; 
just don’t go rowing.” 

Ed. 





NATIONAL PANORAMA 


Antonio Carrillo Flores, Secretary of 
the Treasury of Mexico, reported last 
month that national production of 
goods and services is at an all-time 
high and that the country’s financial 
position should continue to improve. 

In an optimistic evaluation of Mex- 
ico’s finances, the treasury secretary 
told the National Bankers Convention 
in Acapulco on April 14 that manufact- 
uring, agriculture, petroleum, tourism, 
transportation and other key industries 
have achieved great gains over the 
past five years. 

While cautioning that the country 
stili had a long way to go before mas- 
ses of its citizens would be free from 
poverty, Sr. Carrillo Flores pointed to 
several healthy signs, including the 
fact that the Bank of Mexico had re- 
serves last month of $439,000,000 in 
gold and dollars. He said Mexico also 
could borrow $140,000,000 if necessary 
from the U.S. Treasury and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 

Sr. Carriiio Flores saidthe 
$439,000.000 figure was especially sign- 
ificant because it meant that—in 
Spite of adverse climatic conditions 
which hurt highland crops, especially 
corn—the bank’s reserve dropped only 
$27,800,000 in 1957. 

Since the devaluation of the peso 
four years ago, Sr. Carrillo Flores con- 
tinued, production of goods and serv- 
ices has increased by 7% a year, more 
than doubie the population rise, Other 
signs of a stable economy were: 

1. The petroleum industry has grown 
at an average of 11% a year. Produc- 
tion—at 79,900,000 barrels in 1952—rose 
to 91,400,000 barrels in 1957. Agricul- 
tural production, especially of sugar, 
wheat flour, alcoholic drinks and to- 
bacco, has boomed. On the manufactur- 
ing front, steel, sulphuric acid, cement, 
railroad cars, diesel trucks and textile 
machinery production also has increas- 
ed sharply. 

2. By the end of 1958, 25,000,000 pe- 
sos will have been spent since 1952 in 
public investments—large and small 
irrigation projects, roads, rehabilitation 
of railways, port projects, schools, hos- 
pitals, housing, etc. The rise in direct 
investments of foreign capital in 1957 
was more than $140,000,000. 


Because of the lack of space in this column, 
we must omit many highlights of Sr. Carrillo 
Flores’ important speech. However, anyone 
interested may receive a free copy of the 
entire talk by writing MTM. 





Hows and Commonts 


citizens 


There was good news for many 
Americans living in Mexico when Con- 
sul General Robert F. Cartwright of 
the United States Embassy here an- 
nounced recently that any child born 
in Mexico—or any other foreign coun- 
try—of mixed parentage, American and 
alien, since May 24, 1934, is entitled to 
American citizenship. 

The Nationality Act of 1940 stipulat- 
ed that a child’s citizenship would be 
lost if he failed to take up residence 
in the United States before his six- 
teenth birthday, However, Mr. Cart- 
wright explained, a recent decision by 
the Attorney General and confirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court 
interprets the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Act of 1952 as voiding the 
residency requirement and restoring 
citizenship to persons affected. 


the long road 


The U.S. House of Representatives is 
tussling with the question of whether 
or not to appropriate an additional 10 
million dollars for construction of the 
Pan American Highway. 

Appropriation of the funds already 
has been approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee. So far, $138,703,000 
has been approved and assigned by 
the United States as part of its share 
in construction of the asphalt highway 
stretching from Mexico’s southern 
border to the Panama Canal.. Central 
American countries which will be 
crossed by the road already have con- 
tributed their share of the expenses. 


star’s debut 


Dolores del Rio, an international fa- 
vorite since the days of the silent 
screen, will make her debut on the 
Spanish-speaking stage here this sum- 
mer, when she will appear in a series 
of plays at the Fabregas theater. Her 
first vehicle will be Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, adapted from the English by Sal- 
vador Novo, produced by Luis G. Ba- 
surto and Lou Riley and directed by 
Romney Brent. It’s possible she also 
will star in Resurrection, which was 


one of her great flicker triumphs. 
Miss del Rio appeared in Anastasia in 
several cities in the United States last 
year, but other than that, she is a new. 
comer to the stage. 


eggheads In politics 


Unlike their American counterparts, 
Mexican intellectuals are accustomed 
to taking an active and highly respected 
part in national politics. No one would 
dream of calling them “eggheads” or 
anything else derogatory to their 
thinking capacities; on the contrary, 
past the first lap of accomplishment 
in any intellectual field (including the 
arts) it is customary to address them 
as maestro. 

So when a batch of distinguished 
names, mostly literary men, last month 
appeared at the bottom of a page-ad in 
the capital’s dailies, under the heading 
“Mexico’s Oil and its Intellectuals” this 
was important political news... to be 
read most attentively between the lines 
as well, 

What the ad said, in effect, was that 
Mexico’s braintrusters stand behind 
the Cardenas expropriation of 20 years 
ago; and behind Cardenas in his recent 
statements to the effect that there will 
be no revision of that act, so far as he 
is concerned, and that a law passed 
soon after his history-making decree, 
tending to soften the conditions of his 
edict, was in his opinion, unconstitution- 
al. This statement was made in a 
speech to the oilworkers’ union in Ce- 
rro Azul. 

The intellectuals’ manifesto and the 
Cerro Azul speech are the most inter- 
esting highlights so far in the current 
presidential election campaign, whose 
winner will undoubtedly be Adolfo Lé- 
pez Mateos, candidate of the largest 
and most powerful party, the P.RI. 
(A grouping that under one name or 
another has governed Mexico for two 
generations.) Current trend within 
P.R.I. forces is the strong undertow 

created and led in a very significant 
part by the intellectuals (which in- 
cludes a considerable part of the pro- 
fessional men) towards a heightening 
of the country’s now traditional re- 
volutionary social-liberal nationalism. 
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MEXICO, a country where the 
siesta was once a national-institution, 
is just waking up from a nap that has 
been costing it millions of dollars a 
year. 

For years, the natural beauties of 
‘the country and its different-world 
flavor have attracted tourists, mostly 
from the United States, to Mexico. But 
it’s only recently that the steady stream 
of visitors became a gusher. 

The boom came suddenly with the 
end of the war and lifting of travel 
restrictions and it caught the country 
by surprise. In 1945, some 164,782 per- 
sons visited Mexico. In 1956, more than 
636,215 tourists came to ‘stay in hotels, 
shop, travel and, in one way or another, 
support. eighty-three different indus- 
tries and craft occuations. 

Last year, more than $500,000,000 
was spent on travel in Mexico. Even 
when you consider that much of this 
was spent in border towns, that’s a 
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ODESTLY, Dali says this night club will 
the world's eighth wonder. 


lot of tourism and a lot of money. 

Because of the suddenness of the 
boom, the country was caught with its 
facilities down. There weren’t enough 
roads to take travelers everywhere 
they wanted to go and if they did ar- 
rive at their destinations there often 
weren't hotel rooms for them. 

The people of Mexico, themselves, 
weren’t ready to receive so many 
Strangers; they didn’t know how to 
attract visitors nor, in many cases, 
what to do for them. 

Now, however, the country is be- 
ginning to realize to what extent tour- 


DALI'S IDEA of how a night club powder room should be furnished. Left to 
right, ash tray, lamp, divan, telephone, wash basin which also dispenses 
perfume and a mirror covered by live ants fed by termites. 


1sm can strengthen its economy and is 
setting out to make it even bigger bu- 
siness than it has been. 

One example of this awakening is 
the convention in Acapulco of Mexico’s 
Association of Travel Agents in April. 
For the first time, the group went he- 
yond the borders of the Republic to 
bring in representatives of travel or- 
ganizations, journalists and United Na- 
tions personnel from throughout the 
hemisphere. Their motto: Link the 
Americas Through Tourism. 

They are creating interest not only 
in the old tourist firsts like Xochimil- 


co and Acapulco, Cuernavaca and Tax- 
co, but also in lesser known places 
such as colonial Guanajuato, Morelia, 
San Luis Potosi and Oaxaca; the 
Zapotec ruins in the jungles of Chia- 
pas; the Mayan civilizations in Yuca- 
tan; in the tishing ports of Puerto Va- 
llarta, Mazatlan, and Guaymas and in 
the tropical villages of Papantia in the 
Vanilla Country and Cozumel Island 
off Yucatan. 

Mexico is hustling to step up its tour- 
istic attack on other fronts, too. New 
luxury hotels and night clubs are 
sprouting all over—some, examples 


(Continued on page 25) 


INTERNATIONAL waiting room of Mexico City airport (below), 


photo by Feldman. 














ABOVE: On Mother’s Day, May 10, these matriarchs are honored for 
having produced the most offspring. Right: A boy dressed in jarocho 
costume with his Corpus Christi Mulita. ‘‘Mary’s Month’ is dedicated 
to first communion (below) and processions of white-clad children 
carrying flowers, 
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WORKERS, Mothers, Children, 
Flying Indians and the First Fruits 
provide the leitmotif for this important 
Mexican season when the coming to 
life of the parched earth is greeted 
with garlands and fireworks. 

Beginning May 1, Labor Day (which 
commemorates the Chicago Massacre), 
with a giant parade and total work 
close-down, it ends with Corpus Christi 





VOLADORES — The flying. dancers of Veracruz. 


Day, June 5: a season crammed with 
occasions to celebrate. 

Holy Cross Day, May 3, which is 
commemorated by the Catholic Church 
as the anniversary of the finding of 
the True Cross, is traditionally in Mex- 
ico the Day. of the Masons—since they 
don’t work with nails. On the highest 
point of every building in construction 
throughout: the country a flower-be- 
decked cross, which has been previ- 
ously blessed by a priest, is affixed. 
(See photo right.) Then the workers 
settle down to shooting off rockets, 
drinking pulque and eating mole (all 
provided by the owners and contrac- 
tors.) 

Corpus Christi is Mulita Day for the 
children, who, costumed as Indians, 
take candy-paniered straw mules to 
church to offer to the Infant Jesus. 

The real Indians celebrate it with 
all sorts of dances, including the 
breath-taking one of the voladores 
(flyers) in Papantla, Veracruz. 

The ancient Mexicans were nations 
whose existence was based on the life- 
giving elements—rain, the earth, the 
movements of the plants, the-cycles of 
the seasons. Every moment of the 
Flying Dance is based on esoteric as- 
tronomical calculations. Five dancers 
climb a 90 foot pole (see above). 
(Photo at top right is of three of the 
dancers.) While one dances on the tiny 
platform the others tie ropes around 
their waists and take off into space, 
upside down, in a tribute to the “four 
directions.” 


HOLY CROSS DAY — Mexican workers cele- 











PULLING ITSELF UP BY ITS OWN BOOTSTRAPS, Mexico makes 
progress by mony methods—scientitic reseorch, skilled manpower and mil- 
lions of pesos to improve the living conditions of its people. 

In this man-made, planned evolution, electricity, highways, sanitotion 
and the most up-to-date techniques in human research and education ploy 
@ port, 

One of the most dramatically exciting methods is the type of overall 
project modelled on the U.S.'s TVA, Of these projects, Tepalcotepec 
directed through its major chores by General Cérdenas, and the Papaloc- 
pan are probably unique in the world. The giant Papaloapan Basin project 
covers 46,000 squore kilometers in three states—Ocxaca, Puebla and Ve- 
reerut. 

Juan Rulto, the distinguished Mexican author, who worked for severa! 
yeors on the project, here describes for MTM readers something of what 
if meons. 








By Juan Rulfo 


LIFE on the beautiful Papaloapan, 
whose name means River of the But- 
terflies, is not the lovely, sleepy, easy 
existence its tropical beauty and abun- 
dance might suggest. Ciudad Aleman, 
the base camp of the Papaloapan River 
project, designed to bring the vast 
region of the river basin into the in- 
dustrial twentieth century, was built 
in a jungle clearing at the foot of the 
upper Papaloapan, a place subject to a 
most rigorously uneven climate; it is 
about a hundred feet above sea-level, 
but sixty miles away from the sea, 
and not on the river-bank itself, either. 

In the winter, northers sweep 
through here, filling the air with “pi- 
ca-pica,” an invisible pollen much more 
uncomfortable than millions of insects. 
And in the summer, the temperature 
rises to 40 in the shade and the camp 
zone becomes infiltrated with innu- 
merable pests; from the tiny “roador”, 
which inflames the joints, to and be- 
yond a great range of mosquitoes, flies, 
gnats, and a tropical abundance of 
bothersome ground insects and rep- 
tiles. 

Though set in almond-trees and 
flowers, Ciudad Aleman} built of mod- 
ern functional houses and provided 
with restaurant, club-rooms and other 
comforts, is nevertheless a spot that, 
for men from the highlands, is almost 
uninhabitable; and if it is remember- 
ed that the thousands of men, who 
for more than ten years have been at 
work on this project, some largely 
from the plateau, and are not very 
highly paid, one begins to have some 
idea of the sacrifice that makes such 
projects possible. For to the majority 
of the people at work here, and espe- 
cially among the technicians and pro- 
fessionals, climate, bugs, and drain on 
the health are truly secondary; and 
what counts is the fact that one’s 
country and one’s people are being 
helped and served. Other than this 
satisfaction, there are few rewards in 


(Continued on page 18) 
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A ZAPOTEC merchant (above). Below, the 
train from Veracruz to Tapachula, on the Gua- 
temala border, rumbles across the Papaloapan 
a _— (Photos on these pages by Juan 
ulfo. 
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By Sheldon Bren 
and Carol Miller 


To most people an orchid is just 
something you pin on a dress to make 
a pretty woman look prettier. To the 
Totonac Indians, who live in the 
jungles of the state of Veracruz, it’s 
a way of life, an industry and the 
source of their greatest wealth — the 
orchid that produces the vanilla bean 
destined to end up in ice cream cones 
and desserts. ‘s 

Veracruz is the vanilla capital of the 
world because it has the unique climate 
necessary to grow vanilla planifolea, 
the flower from which comes the 
finest vanilla extract. Because of the 
traditional monopoly they hold on this 


VANILLA BEANS drying, one of 
the last steps before they are sold. 
These beans once were worth their 
weight in silver. 


VANILLA ORCHID in bloom, 


right. 
Below, being pollinated by hand. 


orchid, the Totonacs have become the 
most prosperous native group in Mex- 
ico. 

Vanilla planifolea, the only known 
edible orchid in the Western Hemi- 
sphere first was cultivated on a large 
scale in Mexico by colonies of French 
and Italian peasants invited here by 
Emperor Maximilian in the 1860's. 
They settled in towns known now as 
San Rafael, Gutierrez Zamora and 
Papantia. After several bloody 
skirmishes with the native Totonacs, 


, the French made friends with the Indi- 


ans and taught them their secrets of 
artificial pollination. 

Long before that, however, vanilla 
buds were pulverized and worn by 


Aztecs in amulets as a medicinal 
charm, It was they who added vanilla 
and cinnamon to hot chocolate to make 
a delicious drink. 

Today Papantla and Gutierrez Za- 
mora are the chief producers of va- 
nilla, aided by the same climate as is 
found in the tropical islands where 
vanilla culture originated — Java, Ta- 
hiti, the Isle of Bourbon near Mada- 
gascar, and Martinique. Rainfall is 
heavy during certain seasons but the 
rest of the year is dry enough to 
assure drying of the vanilla beans. 

Vanilla, like dates, is pollinated by 
hand. Its curing and culture is the 
work of man. Like many orchids, va- 
illa wraps itself, vine-like, around 
tree trunks for support. The vines are 
long, have tendril-like roots Which 
spread over the ground and must be 
tended entirely by hand. 

In early spring, sprays of white 
orchid blooms appear. When they are 
fully opened pollination begins. Entire 
families of Totonacs go into the jungle 
before daybreak because pollination 
can take place only during the hours 
from the first streak of light to about 
eleven in the morning, when the full 
intensity of the jungle sun wilts and 
kills the blooms. 

As there are up to fifty blossoms 
on a spray and these open throughout 
a four to six week period it is neces- 
sary for the natives to work daily at 
their pollination, fertilizing a few each 
day and judging carefully the strength 

(Continued on page 23) 








Fort Balvarte de Santiago (photo Goeritz). 
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An old Veracruz home (photo Goeritz). 


.-- filled with the sound of guitars; noted for its beaches, seafood and colonial 
architecture; where cortes landed and vacationers have gone ever since. 


The beach at Mocambo (photo Pease). 
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the PAPALDAPAN 


(Continued from page 13) 

such work—for advancement, prestige, 
publicity or fame are all pretty much 
absent; the work is done in the ano- 
nymity of public service, moreover at 
the mercy of political winds too. 

The results—of which the Papaloa- 
pan Basin project is representative, 
but not unique—give some measure of 
how great a factor, inthe busy, hope- 
ful rhythm of modern Mexico, pride 
in the achievement of one’s nation as 
a whole can be. 

During the administration of En- 
gineer Rad] Sandoval (killed in a 
tragic accident in '56) the Papaloapan 
Commission rose to memorable heights 
in terms of this spirit; and had in its 
service the best-prepared, most con- 
scientious team in its history. This 
group of men carried out the biggest 
jobs of the project, without marring, 
either through personal politics or 
monetary corruption, its magnificent 
record. It produced a high level of 
accomplishment in work done, and also 
carried out an even more difficult task, 
penetrating the reserve and gaining 
the confidence of 50% of the Indian 


peoples in the area of the project. 

On the finished agenda of this period 
one notes: 

The building of agricultural set- 
tlements supplied with irrigation sys- 
tems, peopled by settlers brought 
from the remote regions, from La La- 
guna in Coahuila to Oaxaca. The Ton- 
to River, main tributary of the Papa- 
loapan, was canalized and equipped 
with pumping services to open up much 
new soil to products so far not de- 
veloped here. Drinking water and 
medical attention were brought, sys- 
tematically, into many villages that 
heretofore had had neither, and much 
was done also towards alleviating the 
poverty of the people of the Sierra 
Judrez who, had they been allowed to 
continue cultivating the river slopes 
by their primitive methods, would have 
risked choking the new Temazcal dam 
and even to some extent the main river 
itself. To accomplish the difficult task 
of getting the co-operation of these In- 
dians, many persons were deployed, 
and engineers from the Project rode 
constantly throughout these zones, 
patiently ani at last sucessfully ex- 
plaining to the Indians that the serious 
soil erosions of the slopes in the long 
run worked against their interests also. 
















































The great variety of Indian peoples 
living in the 46,000 square kilometers 
of the Basin made contact with them 
a major task, for, until recently, due 
to lack of communication they were 
strangers not only to outsiders but 
also to one another. A brief survey of 
some of these peoples gives some idea 
of the human aspects of the Commis. 
sion’s task. On the lower plains, live 
the Jarochos a sickly people afflicted 
for many generations by malaria and 
parasitic diseases. South of them are 
the Popolucas, who dress in an archaic 
way (the women go nude from the 
waist up) and try to appease their 
nutritional aliments by eating mud. 
West of them are the Chinantecos, 
who occupy one of the richest areas of 
the Basin. Tobacco, whose quality 
(under the name of Valle Nacional) is 
widely known and prized, especially in 
cigars, is their chief crop. 

Next come the Mazatecos, of whom 
20,000 lived within what would become 
the dam lake, and it was very difficult 
to persuade them to leave, even though 
new settlements were already built for 
them. Indeed they left only after the 
cup was flooded, and two towns, So- 
yaltepec and Ixcatlan, remain still, as 
islands. This latter town is a witch- 
craft center, and its men talk to each 
other across distances, in whistle-codes. 
The women dress in picturesque, an- 
tique costumes. 

Next to them and embracing almost 
the whole Juarez Sierra live the Zapo- 
tecs, who are by occupation mostly 
merchants. The number and size of 
their mule-strings, coming down to- 
wards Teotitlan del Camino, or Cuica- 
talan and Mitla, are at times nothing 
less than impressive. Nevertheless, 
their business has begun to dwindle, 
due to the shift in trade centers and 
methods brought about by new high- 
ways and roads. 


Separated from the Zapotecs by im- 
mense chasms and valleys live the In- 
dians of the higher sierra, known as 
Chochos, They inhabit arid slopes and 
plateaus, with few arable fields, and so 
make their living chiefly weaving 
palm-straw hats. And the final note 
of pathos is that they lack even the 
palm-shrub that supplies the straw. 

But perhaps the most deprived step- 
children of nature in the area are the 


(Continued on page 26) 





MAYORS of Papaloapan towns (above) meet to discuss common problems. Below, two faces of Mexico: a Cotzocan woman and a Zacatepec 
girl. At lower left opposite page, campesinos rest in the shadow of Malinche Mountain in Oaxaca State. (Photos by Juan Rulfo). 














the arts 


SILVESTRE REVUELTAS, late Mexican composer whore 
vibrant Sensemaya was recently performed by the Nation- 
al Symphony. 


sjOlander 


Mexican artist Waldemar Sjslander, born 
in Sweden, whose exhibition at new Ga- 
lerfa de Artes Visuales is being much dis- 
cussed, 


music femehad 


fellival 


"ne Spupone Gen Ganson 


The tragic and untimely death of 
Silvestre Revueltas in 1940, at the 
height of his extraordinary creative 
powers, deprived the musical world of 
an original and authentic talent, as is 
evident each time one of his works is 
performed. 

This season the Orquesta Sinfénica 
Nacional (National Symphony) gave 
us a rather infrequently performed 
work, Sensemaya; and the festival 
pianned by the State government of 
Durango for early July, highlighting 
the works of Revueltas, should be a 
musical event of considerable impor- 
tance. The festival is to be called Fes- 
tival Internacional de Misica “Duran- 
go”. It is planned to include symphonic, 
chamber music and ballet, and is to be 
held annually. 

Aside from Sensemaya, the brie! 


The National Ballet of Canada, fresh from a 
U.S. tour which won. kudos for their “youth, 
gaiety, vitality”. 


Mexico has always been a country 
which take its dancing seriously, and 
where the national taste for this art 
runs from folklore to the classics. 

So far this year the National Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts has already pre- 
sented the troupe “Les Ballets Janine 
Charrat de France” and the celebrated 
prima ballerina of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Tamara Toumanova. 

The French ballet group, headed by 
its founder, first ballerina and choreo- 
grapher, appeared at the Palace of 








Spring Season of the National Sym- 
phony gave us other newsworthy 
events. The five pairs of concerts 
(ending on March 28 and 30) treated 
the capital to new works, a new con- 
ductor, and some very exciting perfor- 
mances. Luis Herrera de la Fuente, 
permanent conductor of the orchestra, 
again demonstrated his fine flair for 
the rendering of highly complex con- 
temporary works; though, in the per- 
formance of Blas Galindo’s Second 
Symphony (which received half the 
first prize at last year’s Caracas Fes- 
tival), Herrera de la Fuente’s best ef- 
forts were of no avail. It is a busy, 
very busy piece, busy saying nothing, 
speaking with tongues of too many 
other (really living) composers. 

Highest point of the season was the 
“discovery” of Paul Kletzki, who, 
though long since discovered by many 
of the world’s best orchestras and 
recording companies, is new as a per- 
former in America, His latest “discov- 
erers” are the managers of the Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra, who heard 
him at his first performance in the 
US., and forthwith, rapidly, signed him 
up; one of the smartest things this 
very knowing outfit ever did. 

Here in Mexico Kletzki made an im- 


(Continued on page 27) 


Fine Arts between January 28 and 
February 8. Mlle. Charrat had a 
chance to demonstrate what a fine 
choreographer she is, along with Dick 
Sanders and John Tarras. And the 
Argentinian dancer Juan Guiliano 
found leeway for his magnificent art. 
Spanish Ballet was represented by 
three recitals at the beginning of April 
by the notable team of Pilar Gémez 
and Federico Rey, in whose blood 
vibrate the rhythms of the old world 
and of Latin America. 

Miss Toumanova, accompanied by 
the equally famous Vladimir Oukh- 
tomsky, presented an unforgettable 
series of recitals of traditional pas de 


(Continued on page 27) 


BESTIARIO 


A handsome new book with text by the cele- 
brated young Mexican short story writer, Juan 
José Arreola, and pictures, including those 
shown below... . 








Bank of Mexico | 


by John Morris Ryan 


(Research Director; Industrias ¢ 
Inversiones ALBA, S.A. de C.V.) 


Many foreigners know that Mex- 
ico is one of the most rapidly in- 
dustrializing nations in the world; 
but few would attribute a major 
role in that progress to the opera- 
tions of a central bank. For many 
Mexicans even, the Bank of Mexico is 
merely their smaller counterpart of 
the Federal Reserve System of the 
United States or the Bank of England. 


True, the Bank of Mexico does per- 
form all the financial functions gene- 
rally carried on by central banks in 
other countries. It issues the currency, 
regulates private banking institutions, 
controls credit and fights inflation. In 
addition, it has the task of helping 
manage the Mexican international 
balance of payments in such a way as 
to maintain the nation’s reserves of 
gold and doliars and preserve the na- 
tional credit abroad. 


Ss. uch financial activities, however, 


are no measure of the position of 
leadership the Bank of Mexico has 
come to occupy among the central 
banks of underdeveloped countries. 

Such countries are faced with special 
problems; and the greatest is an urgent 
need to raise the standard of living 
of their peoples. The only possible solu- 
tion to this problem, a rapid increase 
in production, is hindered by scarcity 
of capital. 

The cornerstone of the Bank of Mex- 
ico’s leadership in the art of central 
banking for underdeveloped countries 
was the early recognition that scarce 
resources in money and credit had to 
be economized, mobilized and channel- 
ed into those fields where their produc- 
tivity would be greatest. The keystone 
of that leadership was the understand- 
ing that, to cooperate successfully with 
private enterprise for this end a great 
deal of knowledge would be needed. 
To systematically acquire that know- 
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ledge, the Bank created its Economic 
and Industrial Development Branch. 

One of the two divisions of this 
branch, Economic Research, carries 
out studies not fundamentally differ- 
ent from those performed by research 
departments of central banks every- 
where; these relate to the issue of 
currency, the regulation of credit, and 
the management of the international 
balance o:! payments. The other, Indus- 
trial Research, represents a radical 
departure. 

Under the Industrial Research Di- 
vision are several departments. One 
acts in a consultant capacity to the 
government on its laws for the en- 
couragement of industry. A second is 
engaged in the accurate measurement 
of the nation’s industrial achievement, 
in determining how far Mexico has 
succeeded, how far failed to attain her 
goals of development. 

A third, Industrial Economics, is 
charged with industrial integration and 
regional development; but its activities 
encompass a wider field. Scholarships, 
for example, one of its most active 
sections, has sent more than 700 


Awe 


technical personnel abroad for gradu- 
ate study and is now co-operating with 
UNESCO in giving top-level foreign 
training to directors and key personnel 
of Mexican polytechnic schools. 

There are also two semi-independent 
institutes of special research, purely 


technical, which make the full rang 
of their services available to Mexican 
industry on a cost basis. One is the 
Institute of Industrial Engineering, 
devoted to industrial applications of 
existing technology. The other, the 
Institute of Technological Research, 
develops new techniques for the cre 
ation of Mexican products and the solv. 
tion of Mexican production problems. 

The full story of the activities of 
the Instituto Mexicano de Investiga. 
ciones Tecnolégicas is a fascinating 
one. It is staffed by young and enthusi- 
astic representatives of a new Mexico; 
yet this youthful enthusiasm is only 
a surer guaranty of rigid laboratory 
controls and exacting methods of re 
search. The range of problems under 
attack is impressive. 

A current project, for example, is 
the evaluation of Mexican commercial 
poultry feeds, production being 
measured against two standard feeds, 
one prepared by Texas A. & M. at 
College Station, Texas, the other in 
Mexico. Mexico is desperately short 
of high-protein stock feeds. The Insti- 
tute is investigating the possibility of 
using the refuse of Mexico’s big shrimp 
industry for a high-protein flour. 

Research is being carried on using 
the waste portion of the coffee bean 
(38% of the total) in breeding indus- 
trial micro-organisms such as yeasts 
which may be used in feeds. The Insti- 
tute is carrying out the same kind of 
comprehensive study and breakdown 
on food and industrial uses of the 
chickpea as the great George Washing: 
ton Carver did on America’s peanut. 
In pilot plant operation, a fine polish- 
ing wax, similar in many respects to 
Brazil’s carnauba, has been obtained 
from the wastes of Yucatan’s henequen 
(sisal hemp). 

A systematic evaluation of Mexico's 
non-metallic minerals is being conduct: 
ed, particularly on clays, kaolins and 
alunites. Mexico, rich in kaolin (the 
finest raw material for porcelain and 
china), is still importing it from Cali- 
fornia at high cost to feed her grow- 
ing modern ceramic industry. 

As for alunite (big deposits in pictur. 
esque yet progressive Guanajuato 
State), Mexico lacks bauxite ores, im 





ports millions a year worth of alumi- 
num ingots. Research of new processes 
may lead to the use of this Mexican 
raw material in production of potassi- 
um salts and aluminum. 

Then the steel industry: 99% of Mex- 
ico’'s coking coals are in the north; 
put more than 50% of Mexico’s richest 
jron ore deposits are in the south. The 
Institute is beginning a complete sur- 
vey of non-blast-furnace methods of 
reducing iron ore, has best hopes for 
a method of reduction with gasified 
non-coking coals. In its miniature pulp 
and paper mills, the Institute makes 
paper and alpha-cellulose (raw ma- 
terial of rayon fiber) from an ex- 
traordinary range of industrial and 
agricultural wastes. 

Another project: Mexico can no long- 
er afford to destroy her forest for 
charcoal. But her poor, who cook on 
little charcoal burners, need a cheap 
smokeless fuel. How, then, produce a 
smokeless briquette from the smoky 
semianthracites of Oaxaca’s  unde- 
veloped coal basins? The Institute is 
looking for the answer. 

The list is still incomplete. And 
every Mexican industrialist faced with 
a technical problem is capable of add- 
ing to it. 

Here, then, is a new kind of centrai 
bank — not merely a financial institu- 
tion but a dynamic force in the devel- 
opment of new industrial Mexico. 





INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociacién Mexicana Auto- 
movilistica). Berlin 6. Reciprocal 
courtesies to members. In case of 
emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy, Reforma and La- 
fragua. Tel. 46-94-00. 


American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. 
46-46-20. 


N. A. (Asociacién Nacional Auto- 
movilistica), Sullivan 51. .— ¥~ 
with A. A. A. Services both 
members and non-members.  B 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


The Mexican Import-Export Assn., Ma- 
dero 35-502, 503, for information re- 
garding all goods made in Mexico. 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- 
stitute. Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54, 
25-16-55, 25-16-56. 


Direccién General de Turismo, Nation- 
al Tourist Department, Juarez 89. 
General travel information. 

— Travel Club, Judrez 89. High- 

information. Publishes an ex- 
cellent auto travel bulletin in Eng- 
s' 

The News, Morelos 4. Tel. 21-23-35, 
46-69-04, 68-40. —— and 
Mexican news, with UP INS. 
coverage, US columnists and + AE 

Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, 
Venustiano Carranza 32, for infor- 
mation concerning Mexican busi 
ness. 











vanilla... 
(Continued from page 16) 


of the individual plant to determine 
the total number of pollinated flowers 
it will bear. 


In April or May the vanilla beans 
begin developing long, slender green 
pods looking like a cross between a 
large stringbean and a tiny banana. 
They are ripe and ready for harvest 
in the fall; Nov. 15 is the official pick- 
ing date established by the government. 

Once picking begins, activity con- 
tinues day and night. Natives bring 
their green beans into town and offer 
them for sale to the curers, descend- 
ants of the original French and Ital- 
ian colonizers. 

Two or three days after picking, 
workers may begin the curing process, 
first snapping off the superfluous 
stems. The sap has by that time ceased 
to flow. 

From that moment, through the 
next five, six or seven months, the va- 
nilla beans undergo a constant process 
of “sweating” and drying, curers utiliz- 
ing both the natural sun and their 
own steam ovens and bins of sweat 
baths, in order that the fruit may lose 
its moisture consistently. The ideal is 
a bean full and rich with pure extract, 
but not so moist that mold may torm. 


D uring the curing process the bean 
changes color from its original ripe 
green to a dark chocolate brown. While 
the beans are fluctuating between 
drying and “sweating,” sorting and 
sizing also go on. The vanilla is laid 
out in rows, “hook” or stem enus ai 
facing one direction, and sorters come 
along with bamboo measuring units 
to separate them according to their 
degree of moisture insuring more uni- 
formity to the buyer. 

The bean, itself, is bought by many 
knowing cooks who make their own 
extract at the moment of use; in Mex- 
ico it is traditional to use vanilla only 
in this form, like coffee. 

The development during the war of 
synthetic vanillin and vanilla extracts 
has caused great fluctuation in the 
trade value of the vanilla, which once 
was worth its weight in silver. Yet 
vanilla culture remains one of the 
world’s most exotic and mysterious 
combinations of man’s and nature’s 
whims. 
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at a machine-made price 


Above, Mort Carl wearing a jacket made from 
his own material. 

Below left, master weaver operates the shuttle. 
He can turn out 10 meters of cloth a day. 


| as most women in the foreign 
colony here have their dream of a lit- 
tle sewing woman, the men have their 
magnificent little tailor—who is near- 
ly as ubiquitous and almost as cheap. 
The Mexican, as the conquistadors dis- 
covered, is by nature and tradition a 
craftsman. He is apt to be as good a 
barber as an Italian, as good a pastry 
cook as a Viennese and as good a 
gardener as a Japanese. 

He is also a remarkably clever and 
painstaking tailor. So you can get a 
handsome suit or sports jacket tailor- 
made here for a fraction of what it 
would cost you in the States or even 
at a price comparable to what it would 
cost you to pick it up, machine-made, 
off the rack at Gimbel’s. 

At the same time designers have 
raised the craft of the corner seamstress 
into haute couture, using native fab- 
rics to compete with the style capi- 
tals of Europe and the U.S. And there 
are tailors and smart men’s shops 
which make male jackets and suits 
with some of the cachet of Saville Row 
or Hollywood’s wild flair. 


Below right, bolts of Carl cloth. He uses 40 
different dyes and needs 500 pesos worth of 
wool per loom per day to keep them busy. 





Above, our Bert (Anything to Make a Peso) 
Quint models two Tillet jackets (photos Feldman). 





Aithough tweed is usually associat- 


ed with England (the adjective tweedy 
js almost a synonym for British) and 
especially the river whose name it 
pears, it has also been made in the 
Indian village of Tlaxcala for over 
7 years. The natives of this pic- 
turesque pueblo on the road to Puebla 
learned how to weave tweeds from some 
Englishmen who made an abortive at- 
tempt to set up a mill there during the 
regime of Porfirio Diaz. Because they 
use Mexican wool, their material al- 
though handsome is extremely rough; 
and people with sensitive skins some- 
times find it too itchy. However you 
can buy enough cloth to make a jacket 
(180 metres or two yards at the stand- 
ard Mexican width of 60 inches) there 
for about $6 to $8 a meter. Your 
little local tailor (he will do a particu- 
larly good job if you have a jacket 
for him to copy) will charge you from 
$10 to $20 to make it up. And so your 
tallor-made coat from handwoven 
material will cost you about $30. 


Mort Carl, an American painter from 


Cleveland who got interested in hand- 
weaving while he was in Ajijic, has 
supplied many of the leading shops 
with his cloth, which is made from top, 
combed, Australian wool. He sells his 
tweed, which is fastdyed and pre- 
shrunk, for from $12-$15 a meter. And 
it is an extraordinarily soft, supple, 
close-knit cloth. 

Recently Mr. Carl moved his work- 
shop to Victoria 20, Teotihuacan, the 
village near the famous pyramids. 
Here, at the Mexican government’s 
request he will be teaching modern 
weaving. So maybe one day Teotihua- 
can will outshine Tlaxcala as a center 
for handwoven tweed. 


In Mexico City, tweeds can be bought at: 
Juliin Borderas, Bolivar 8 (tailor). 

Mario Chévez, Juérez 34-5 (tailor). 

Casa Burillo, Gante 1. 

Alfonso Coronado, Bolivar 23-210 (tailor). 
High Life, Madero and Gante. 

Savoy, 16 de Septiembre 6. 

Tillet, Niza 39. 
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The New Superhighway: 
Piedras Negras to Mexico 


Route 75 runs straight from pioneer border 
town Piedras Negras into the capital, 772 
miles. Enter at Eagle Pass, Tex. 


Saltillo... the Sarape City, fine wines. 


Campo Turista Huizache, very reasonable 
rooms, fair food. 


Hotel Bristol, attractive, comfortable. 
San Luis Potosi. . 


Gran Hotel, reasonable, charming. 


. colonial gem. 


Hotel Colonial, food and service good. 


Turn off to Comanjilla, 
resort. 


San Luis de la Paz... gas, refreshments. 


Turn off for Dolores Hidalgo, named for 
the priest who fired Mexico’s fight for 
independence, and for Guanajuato, beauti- 
ful colonial town with fine hotels shopping 
bargains, unique and unforgettable. Turn 
off for San Miguel de Allende, silver and 
metal work, famous for art institute. 
churches and scenery. 


Querétaro... opals, breeding farms for ‘‘Brave 
Bulls’ and mineral spas. 


very pleasant 


Gran Hotel, spacious rooms, 
good food, lovely location. 


Hotel El Jacal, outside city, olympic-sized 
swimming pool, bungalows, good rates, 
good food. 


San Juan del Rie... excellent handmade 
woven palm furniture and unique white 
cheese. Turn off to Tequisquiapan, de- 
lightful mineral spa. 


good rates, 


Toluca... Famous for baskets, fabrics. Next 
stop. Mexico City. 
ESE SPO AE OTE EPG CREE SE, 2 ae ae AO 


tourism... 


(Continued from page 9) 

of the finest in modern architecture 
and, as is unfortunately natural in any 
young industry, some outstandingly 
vulgar ones, too. 

In the last three years alone, 
$1,250,000 pesos were spent on hotels, 
buildings and residences in connection 
with tourism. One of the leaders in 
the field is Cesar Balsa, head of the 
Presidente Hotel combine, whose lat- 
est brainstorm was to decorate his 
Acapulco hotel’s bar with Salvador Da- 
li designs for a strictly Salvador Dali 
night club. . 

The night club, if it ever gets built, 
will be in the form of several flaming 
giraffes tugging a spider-like creature 


| into the sea. Dali’s plans call for any 
_ number of equally strange and dis- 
' turbing details. 


As a rule, however, most hotels and 
tourist facilities stick to cooler and 
more classic-modern styling. The Cen- 
tral Airport in Mexico City is an ex- 
ample of fine functional architecture 
and is one of the largest, most modern 
and most beautiful in the world. 

As far as transportation is concern- 
ed, roads are being constructed from 
one end of the country to the other, 
making such lovely but remote spots 
as Puerto Vallarta more accessible. 
One new superhighway, for instance, 
now connects Saltillo in the north with 
Mexico City through San Luis Potosi 
and Querétaro, cutting five hours and 
many dangerous curves off the motor- 
ist’s journey. 

Bilateral air agreements put into ef- 
fect last year admitted several new 
airlines into Mexico City, helping link 
what once was the Aztec capital of 
Tenochtitlan with New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, San Anto- 
nio, Houston, Miami, Havana, Guate- 
mala City and with Europe and Japan. 

It has taken Mexico a little time to 
become aware of what it can do for 
tourists and of what tourism can do 
for it. Now that it knows, it is speed- 
ily moving with plans to make it one 
of the great tourist playgrounds of 
the world. 


The Hotel Prado Americas in Acapulco stands ¢ 
280 feet above the serene Pacific. It is sur- 
rounded by transparent blue water, massive 58 
8 rocks and mountains, flowers and plants. A aw 
rivate cable car funicular takes you to the .< 
ach below and back, and to the CANTA-% 
Wee MAR, Acapulco’s most elegant cabana clubyy 
We and unique night club. ether you go to 2% 
Acapulco for rest or fun, choose the Hotel 
ins Americas. 
x 
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RMESERVACIOWES: HOTEL DEL PRADO TEL 18-90-40 











all kinds of teather goods 


artmex 


alligator o 
ostrich o 
bags & shoes o 


luggage o 
gioves & hats o 
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mexicano, Ss. a. 
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papaloapan... 


(Continued from page 18) 


Mixes, that live in the southwest por- 
tion of the Basin, in the State of Oaxa- 
ca and on the rough mountain knot of 
of Zempoaltépetl. 

All these peoples are now no longer 
quite so forsaken as they were. The 
Commission in some cases helps supply 
them with their basic foods, in others 





SOME PAPALOAPAN FIGURES 


Nine major rivers and numerous 
smaller tributaries contribute to the 
Papaloapan River; it is 500 kilometers 
long and 200 meters at its widest, and 
is navigable half of its course. 

The Papaloapan Basin takes in part 
of three States—Oaxaca, Puebla and Ve- 
racruz (1/2 of it is in Oaxaca, 38% in 
Veracruz, 12% in Puebla.) It takes up 
2.5% of Mexico's total area and its 
some 1,170,000 inhabitants form 4.5% of 
the national population. Fifty-three 
per cent of the area is mountainous. 











they have been given medical aid to 
resolve their endemic poor health; and 
above all they are being given roads, 
to connect them with markets and so 
begin to solve their economic problems 
in a natural and productive way. 


TO VISIT THE PAPALOAPAN 


The Papaloapan region is fairly a 
cessible to travelers now, so it is no 
longer necessary to be virtually ap 
explorer to make this fascinating ang 


beautiful trip. 


There are roads crisscrossing through 
most of the area, so that it is possible 
to drive in via Cérdoba; from the main 
Cérdoba-Veracruz highway, turn off at 
Tinajas for Ciudad Aleman. Distance, 
75 kilometers (45 miles), with com. 
munication through to Cosamaloapan 
(where there is a small new hotel) and 
Tlacotalpan, one of the loveliest old 


towns in all of Mexico. 


From Tiacotalpan the best travel 
method is by motor launch to Alvara 
do. In some seasons it Is possible to 
From Alvarado 
a good paved highway goes to the Tux. 


get through by car. 


tla region and Lake Catemaco, 


wards Coatzacoalcos, and this again is 
a very interesting and lovely trip. (Ca. 
temaco has good, though modest, tour. 


ist accommodations. ) 


Up and down river, one can go from 
Papaloapan itself, which is near Civ. 
dad Aleman (on the road) to the dam 
(Presa del Temazcal), on the Tonto 
river; and the dam basin itself can be 
traveled up to Ixcatlan. In Papaloapan 
also, one can start by motor launch 
up the Santo Domingo River beyond 
Tuxtepec (the famous Porfirio Diaz 
country) where one can pick up a 
train south or to Veracruz. The most 
picturesque part of the lower Papa- 
loapan is the Tuxtla-Catemaco region, 
which one can reach also by car via 
Veracruz or following the Cérdoba road 
to its junction with Alvarado, an un- 
spoiled (still) fishing village where the 
Veracruz music is still performed by 


un-t.v’d musicians who are tops. 

















NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
Judrez Wo. 44, Mexico, D. F. 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jalisco. 
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IT PAYS... 


to complete your 
wardrobe at 


Marisa Ruby 


Ready -to- wear originals 
Exclusive Resort Wear 


Niza 45 Mexico, D. F. 











de la Ave. Madero No. 20 


The oldest, largest and most 
reliable house of furs in Mexico 


HAUTE COUTURE FURS 
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‘private Bungalow, Acapulco 


TWO DOUBLE BEDROOMS Completely Furnished 
Beautiful Location 150 Pesos Daily 
Calle de Colima 428 
Col. Roma, Mexico City, D. F. 
Tel. 14-22-21 
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Mexico City’s . 
Complete Automotive Service 





= MARIANO ESCOBEDO 476 








English speaking personnel 
We service all makes of 
automobiles. 
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REFORN 


DISTRIBUIDORA AUTOMOTRIZ, S. A. 


Moriano Escobedo 476 Mexico, 0. F. Telephone 11-96-05 or 11-96-06 
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‘New expressions in 


Mexican Furniture 











Muebles Toluca 
Hamburgo 108-2 
Distributorss México, D. F 


Azteca inc. Azrecona Corp. ird 
533 So. Los Angeles %. 469 Manor Road East 
les Angeles 13, Californie Teronto 7, Canada 
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pression on sophisticated and demand- 
ing audiences that is almost impos- 
sible to convey. This important musi- 
cal news did not get through to the 
United States because of the Asocia- 
cién Daniel’s so-called publicity people 
who make a habit of boycotting the 
English-speaking press. Familiar to 
many via his recordings, it is neverthe- 
less, of course, by no means the same 
to hear the live job. One gets an idea 
of a conductor’s work through his re- 
cordings, glimpsing some of his charac- 
teristics. But only some. 

Complete mastery is what the au- 
dieonces here felt, and responded wildly 
to, in Kletzki’s conducting. Add to that 
his personal charm and simplicity, and 
his combination of daring with uner- 
ring taste, and you have the outlines 
of a truly great musician’s portrait. 

“Discovery” of a sort, too, was the 
extra quality of Henryk Szering’s per- 
formance, especially in the Beethoven 
violin concert which unquestionably 
was one of the finest this reporter has 
ever heard. 


Ocelot! 
CGIAR REIT! SAE ats 





ballet... 


(Continued from page 21) 


deux from classic and romantic ballets 
on April 18, 19 and 21. 

In June, Mexico will have a chance 
to see the National Ballet of Canada, 
which was formerly part of the 
Sadler’s Wells group. 

The Fine Arts Ballet will present its 
1958 Modern Dance Season in July. 
As usual it will mount new ballets 
and include revivals of some of the 
best work of former seasons. 

From October 1-15 INBA will present 
the First Panamerican Dance Festival, 
which should be interesting for its 
demonstration of the various Ameri- 
can trends. 

Toward the end of the year the 
Institute’s Official Company of Region- 
al Dance, directed with great skill 
and enthusiasm by Marcelo Torreblan- 
ca, will put on shows designed to keep 
alive native dances from all over the 
Republic. 











veracruz beans 


by Donald Demarest. 


BEANS are the uncut gems of the culinary 
world. From Boston to Marseilles, from 
New Orleans to Barcelona, they provide the 
basis for some celebrated regional dishes that 
have sprung from working class kitchens into 
the temples of haute cusine, 

And Mexico, of course, is the Johannesburg 
of these vegetable treasures. Almost any bean 
that is found anywhere else in the world can 
be encountered here in especially lustrous and 
edible form. Therefore, MTM has gone exten- 
sively into the multiple beans and the mul- 
tiple ways Mexicans prepare them. Now we 
shall delve into the ways the local legume 
ean enliven international recipes (not forget- 
ting how the jumping bean might contribute 
to a sagging souffle). 

We can assure our readers, as a serious 
man in the kitchen, that you have never had 
a comparable Black Bean Soup, Cassoulet, 
Fabada, Boston Bean Pot, or any dish we 
know of involving beans, unless it was con- 
structed out of the Aztec original. In fact 
for the purposes of this article we're prepar- 
ed to forgo the whole Mexican rainbow from 
the bayo gordo to the pinto in favor of the 
tiny black aristocrat of the bean world: the 
pearl-size frijol negro from Veracruz or Oa- 
xaca—which surpasses in flavor and texture 
beans grown anywhere else, and which can 
substitute for big red and white beans in 
any recipe as cepes can substitute for mush- 
rooms. 


CLEMENTE JACQUES y Cu. S.A 


The leading packers of 
Mexican food since 1887. 


When you're cooking Mexican style, use 
the canned and packaged Mexican orig- 
inals for the proper flavor. 
Cl te Jacq products are avail- 
able in food specialty stores in major 
cities of the United States. 
For our free Mexican Recipe leaflet 
Write to Clemente Jacques y Cia., 8. A. 
F.C, Cintura 1, México, D. F. 











BLACK BEAN SOUP: 


Only the Good Lord knows how a propel 
black bean soup can be made out of the 
coarse purplish bean that is grown in Europe 
and the U. S. (Maybe because there it is 
made like a martini, 1 part soup, 4 parts 
sherry, so the bean isn’t important.) To 
taste the veridic Veracruz black bean you 
operate like this: 


Acquire a sack of beans; set the female 
members of your family to separating the 
legumes from the pebbles the night before. 
Soak two cups of beans in a quart of slightly 
salted cold water overnight. Leave instructions 
before you go to bed that no later than 8 am 
(if the soup is needed for lunch) the beans 
should be set to simmer in a clay pot. Two 
hours later (when you get up) you fry 2 
slices of bacon long enough to provide enough 
fat to saute a large minced onion, clove of 
garlic and part of a crumbled chorizo sausage. 
Add to the beans along with a dash of Wor- 
cestershire Sauce or Pickapeppa (that splen- 
did Jamaican condiment): a crumbled bay- 
leaf, 8-10 peppercorns (or a slice of chile 
ancho), 2 whole cloves, two leaves of epa- 
zote (wormseed) and a sprig of rosemary. 
After a further hour of simmering the beans 
should have lost some of their diamond-like 
resiliency and the mixture should be pulpy 
enough to poke: through a collander with your 
kitchen equivalent of a baseball bat (unless 
you have a licuadora.) 

Return to the stove, season with salt and 
pepper, add 2 tablespoons of sourish cream 
(any Mexican cream). Then if you can af- 
ford some really good sherry (a terribly ex- 
pensive tipple) pass it out among your guests 
and invite them to come and breathe on the 
soup. Otherwise toss a wineglass of habane- 
ro or light-rum into the pot. The soup will 
be ready to serve in 15 minutes, (Warning: 
Mexican or Californian cooking sherry can 
ruin this dish. The Mexican black bean has 
a subtle flavor.) Your wife no doubt will 
garnish the soup plates with slices of lemon, 
hardboiled egg, jacaranda blossoms or gold- 
fish—but none of these can detract from the 
essential savor of the gorgeous little bean. 


CASSOULET: 


We're sticking to our original sack of black 
diamonds, and, if the cassoulet that ensues 
doesn’t seem better than any you've ever 
tasted, use white beans the next time. 

Two pounds of the beans are soaked and 
simmered as before. Three and one-half hours 
before the meal saute the same mixture; how- 
ever now you add whatever meat you have 
handy; 1/4 lb each of ground beef, pork and 
veal is good; sliced game is better; or coarse- 
ly chopped chunks of rabbit. Sliced sausage, 
pork and/or vienna, is essential (say 2 of each). 





Mail your personal check or money order 
for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter American 
Tourist Bureau of information. 


Mercaderes 5i 





A New Way to Travel in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook With the most up-to-date travel information What you need to 
know about: @ Climate and conditions @ Transportation @ Accommodations and food 
@ Customs regulations @ Sightseeing @ Maps, fo enjoy trip fo the fullest. 


And just of the press. "Man vs. Beast” 
— a 50 cent (U.S.) pocket-book on bull- 
fighting, with illustrations. 

México 19,D. F. 








Add 1/2 cup of mushrooms and ditto of greep 
pepper, 2 ieaves of epazote, a sprig of thyme, 
ground black pepper, MSG, salt. Drain the 
beans and put them in the bottom of a cas. 
serole, adding a layer of the meat mixture 
to every layer of beans. Add half a can of 
tomatoes, two wine glasses of a dry white 
wine. Cover with bread crumbs and a pat of 
butter. Put in a 350 degree oven, Leave un. 
til two rounds of martinis are drunk, or until 
the bread crumbs have browned. Serve on 
rice with a tossed green salad and garlic 
bread. (Two cups of seedless white grapes 
are an elegant addition.) 


FABADA: 


This is the Andalusian equivalent of cassoul. 
et. Ideally it should contain more varieties 
of meat —especially ham; salt pork, blood 
pudding, or even pigsfeet (but the meat 
mixture as above will do): red wine instead 
of white; and more and coarser herbs—tar. 
agon, marjoram, basil, celantro (coriander), 
4 leaves of epazote this time. And it simmers 
in an ella on the top of the stove instead of 
brooding in the oven. Keep it moist with 
plenty of wine, water if you must, jiggers 
of rum, habanero, aguardiente, what have 
you, Let it simmer for 2-3 hours. Like all 
of these bean dishes it keeps indefinitely in 
the refrigerator; tastes better reheated or 
even cold. 


ETCETERA: 


Our Veracruz black pearls can substitute, 
@s we've said, for beans of any color. The 
only thing to remember about New Orleans 
red beans and rice is that a chunk of fat- 
back and a sliced banana are essential (the 
Caribbean equivalents tend to include slices 
of pineapple or orange). In Texas they add 
chili powder to boiled beans. In Argentina 
they throw in Coleman's mustard and a dash 
of curacao. Black beans like lentils are a 
fine addition to any salad—or they can be 
eaten as a separate course in an oily French 
dessing. 


Note: If you can’t pack a bag of Veracruz 
black beans for your return to the States, 
you can get them dried or canned (already 
cooked Veracruz style with bacon) in most 
good Stateside delicatessens. Epazote, which 
the jarochos insist are as essential to any 
dish involving black beans as cabbage is to 
corned beef, grows like a weed across the 
border and throughout the State of Texas. 
Known as wormseed, santonica or goosefoot, 
it is an old sovereign remedy against St. 
Vitus’s Dance, and an excellent vermifuge. In 
Mexico it also recommended to treat espanto 
(terror), menstrual troubles, and to ward off 
the ill efects of the night air. 
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